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So  many  friends  have  asked  me  for  the  recipe  of  the 
Conserving  which  we  have  so  successfully  practised,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  issue  the  notes  made  for  doing  it,  which  have 
been  translated  by  the  kind  help  of  a friend.  I am  in 
hopes  that  it  will  be  of  service  to  many  who  have  not 
heard  of  this  excellent  German  invention,  made  by  Herr 
Leonhardt.  He  it  was  who  placed  on  ' the  market  this 
most  useful  invention,  called  a “ Frischalter,”  which  I pro- 
pose to  designate  a “ Conserver.” 

The  outlay  on  the  apparatus  required  for  the  process, 
with  glass  jars,  indiarubber  rings,  metal  outer  case,  and 
jar  holder  with  springs,  is  small,  varying  from  £4  10s.  to 
£g  for  a large  establishment.  I should  recommend  the 
double  as  a great  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  as  when  a large 
quantity  of  fruit  comes  in  it  is  often  necessary  to  put 
down  two  stones  of  fruit  in  one  day.  Two  stones  make 
15  large  bottles.  We  have  tried  and  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful with  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  red  and 
black  currants,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  cherries, 
damsons,  plums  of  different  sorts,  in  fact,  all  the  usual 
English  fruit. 

As  to  vegetables,  I would  warn  my  friends  that  the 
beautiful  bottled  vegetables  we  see  in  the  bottles  are 
largely  manufactured  abroad  when  the  vegetables  are  young. 
I am  assured  that  most  of  the  peas  are  prepared  at  Metz, 
which  is  the  great  pea-growing  centre.  We  are  much  too 
fond  of  large  vegetables,  and  until  we  cultivate  the  small 
French  vegetables,  such  as  carrots  the  length  of  one’s 
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finger,  and  the  small  soft  pea  and  delicate  French  bean, 
I fear  our  efforts  in  vegetable  conserving  will  be  not 
all  successful,  as  it  is  impossible  to  kill  the  germ  without 
otherwise  boiling  the  pea. 

I can  only  hope  my  few  remarks  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  like  plum  tart  at  Christmas,  and  raspberries  and  cream 
in  March. 

Serlby  Hall,  Vere 

Notts.  Galway. 


The  whole  apparatus,  and  Conserving  Pots  (per  dozen,  ioo,  or  gross)> 


can  be  procured  from 


Mr.  GURR  REED, 


40,  Barbican, 

London. 


illustration  3. 


Illustration  4. 
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A SHORT  USEFUL  EXPLANATION  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

For  preserving  fruit,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  : — 

I.  An  apparatus  with  springs,  like  No.  i in  our 
illustration. 

II.  Glasses,  the  same  or  different  sizes  as  desired. 

III.  For  each  glass  an  indiarubber  band,  and  glass 
cover. 

IV.  A cooking  pan  large  enough  to  contain  the  apparatus. 

V.  The  food  to  be  preserved. 

N.B.  One  can  preserve  in  the  same  apparatus  all  kinds  of 
food,  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  milk,  etc.,  etc.,  but  each  kind 
must  have  a different  glass. 

If  any  purchaser  should  be  in  doubt  what  size  apparatus 
to  buy,  he  need  only  state  in  ordering  one,  the  size  of  family, 
or  quantity  of  food  required  to  be  preserved  in  it,  and  a suitable 
one  would  be  immediately  arranged,  or  made  for  him  at 
the  “ Central  Works,  Oefhngen.” 

The  following  Rules  show  how  the  apparatus  should  be  used. 

The  glasses,  covers,  and  indiarubber  bands  must  all  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  hot  soda  water. 

The  glasses  should  be  filled  to  the  neck  with  the  substance 
required  to  be  preserved. 

For  Vegetables  a little  salt  is  required,  one  teaspoonful 
to  a quart  is  the  usual  amount,  then  pour  in  fresh  cold  water 
until  the  whole  be  covered. 

For  Fruit  dissolved  sugar  is  required,  300  grammes  (about 
io|-  ozs.)  to  one  litre  (35!  ozs.)  of  water  ; the  rim  of  the 
glass  must  be  quite  clean,  before  placing  the  indiarubber 
band  and  cover  on  it. 

Apparatus  No.  1 must  be  used  as  follows. 

The  steel  spring  (illustration  No.  2)  must  have  the  curve  O 
placed  into  the  ring  D from  under,  with  the  left  hand  resting 
on  the  handle  G.  ; the  thumb  should  then  lift  up  slowly  the 
spring  at  point  H,  and  the  right  hand  puts  the  glass  under 
the  spring,  so  that  the  pressure  of  point  K (illustration  2), 
comes  exactly  on  the  middle  of  the  cover.  After  the  apparatus 
has  been  filled  with  all  its  glasses,  it  must  then  be  placed  in 
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the  pan,  in  which  must  be  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  glasses 
at  least  half-way  up.  In  illustration  3 the  spring  should  be  so 
arranged  in  the  plate  as  to  allow  the  curve  to  come  under, 
and  the  glasses  can  be  placed  the  same  as  in  diagram  No.  1, 
so  that  the  necessary  pressure  of  the  spring  comes  on  the 
stopper  of  the  bottle  ; and  in  order  to  obtain  this,  one  must 
fasten  the  movable  plates  (which  are  fixed  on  the  middle  stem) 
in  the  required  hole,  viz.,  to  move  the  centre  plates  high  or 
low  according  to  height  of  glass,  or  bottle,  placed  in  the 
apparatus. 

After  complete  sterilization,  the  pan  must  be  taken  off 
the  fire  ; in  a few  minutes  the  apparatus  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  pan,  but  the  glasses  or  bottles  must  remain  enclosed 
in  the  apparatus  until  all  are  quite  cold,  then  carried  at  once 
to  the  room  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept. 

Whatever  food  one  wishes  to  preserve  must  be  quite 
fresh  and  without  the  slightest  sign  of  decay.  All  must  be 
perfectly  clean. 

To  prevent  any  fermentation  or  sourness,  it  is  well  to  put 
the  things  to  be  sterilized  first  into  boiling  water  for  five 
minutes,  before  placing  them  in  the  glasses. 

For  sterilization,  vegetables  must  boil  quickly,  and  continue 
boiling  during  the  given  time.  Fruit,  after  being  well  washed 
in  cold  water,  must  be  put  into  the  glasses  raw,  very  gradually 
brought  to  boiling  point,  and  never  allowed  to  boil  quickly. 

The  necessary  time  required  for  each  article  is  given  in  the 
following  table. 

10  minutes  : Compote,  onions,  etc. 

15  to  20  minutes  : Fine  pears,  apples,  quinces. 

20  to  25  minutes  : Melons,  gherkins. 

30  minutes  : Rhubarb,  meat  without  sauce,  beet,  coarse 
(hard)  pears,  apples,  and  also  milk  when  required  within 
a few  days,  but  when  milk  is  to  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time, 
120  minutes  ; and  it  will  retain  a yellow  tinge. 

50  to  60  minutes  : Cauliflowers,  sausages,  etc. 

60  minutes  : Brawn. 

90  to  120  minutes  : Meat,  beans,  peas,  and  asparagus,  etc. 

The  following  list  of  things  must  not  be  boiled,  only  heated 
to  a temperature  from  85°  C (185°  F)  to  90°  C ( 1940  F). 

10  minutes  : Strawberries,  raspberries,  and  German  salade. 

15  minutes  : Peaches,  apricots,  blackberries,  whortle- 

berries, grapes,  pineapples,  currants. 
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20  minutes  : Cherries,  plums,  cranberries,  nectarines,  and 
fruit  syrups. 

The  time  here  given  must  only  be  reckoned  after  the  articles 
begin  to  simmer,  i.e.,  when  the  thermometer  is  between 
96  C (204‘8°  F)  and  970  C (2o6'6°  F). 


SHORT  RECIPES. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  both  fruit  and  vegetables 
may  be  sterilized  without  sugar  or  salt,  but  water  is  absolutely 
necessary  ; also,  to  improve  the  flavour,  a little  salt  with 
vegetables,  and  some  dissolved  sugar  with  fruit,  is  advisable. 

With  every  article  to  be  sterilized,  juice  (or  water)  must 
cover  it,  or  the  natural  colour  will  be  lost,  especially  with 
light-coloured  fruits. 

I.  Apricots,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  gooseberries, 
etc.,  must  be  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water,  and  can  be 
placed  in  the  glasses  with,  or  without,  their  stones. 

II.  All  must  be  well  covered  with  the  sugar-water. 

III.  Grapes  should  be  cut  from  their  stems  with  scissors 
into  the  glasses,  sugar  put  in  with  them,  and  then  sterilized 
with  heat  not  exceeding  8o°  C (176°  F)  to  90°  C (1940  F). 

IV.  Grapes  and  syrups  should  never  be  sterilized  with  a 
higher  temperature. 

V.  Apples  and  pears  may  be  sterilized  whole  or  in  quarters, 
with  or  without  the  peel,  but  if  peeled  or  cut  into  parts, 
they  must  immediately  be  put  into  the  sugar-syrup,  or  they 
will  become  brown. 

VI.  Asparagus  should  be  freed  from  the  hard  woody  part, 
well  washed  and  placed  in  the  glasses,  then  covered  with 
water  and  sterilized. 

VII.  Peas  must  be  young,  green,  and  shelled,  washed,  and 
quickly  placed  in  the  glasses,  and  sterilized. 

VIII.  Beans,  quite  young  and  green,  can  be  placed  in 
the  glasses  raw  and  sterilized,  but  large  or  very  thick  ones 
must  be  cooked  before  being  put  into  the  glasses,  after  which, 
fresh  boiled  water  must  be  poured  over  them,  and  then 
sterilized  for  one  and  a- half  hour. 

IX.  Cauliflower  : This  vegetable  must  be  scalded  with 
boiling  water  before  being  placed  in  the  glasses.  The  scalding 
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prevents  any  strong  taste  after  sterilization,  which  is  often 
the  case  with  cauliflower. 

X.  Brussels  Sprouts  must  have  boiling  water  poured  over 
them,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  a short  time  ; then  pour 
off  water  and  sterilize  them. 

XI.  Cabbage  : Remove  the  outer  leaves,  cut  away  the 
hard  stalks,  divide  the  cabbage  into  convenient  pieces,  cook 
them  for  ten  minutes,  place  them  in  the  glasses,  and  sterilize 
them. 

XII.  Carrots  can  be  put  into  the  glasses  raw,  whole,  or 
cut  into  pieces,  according  to  their  size. 

XIII.  Celery  : Large  sticks  must  be  well  washed,  half 
cooked  and  cut  into  pieces  before  being  placed  in  the  glasses. 

XIV.  Spinach  (young  leaves),  well  washed,  quickly 
cooked,  pressed,  and  then  pressed  tightly  into  glasses  with 
salt  and  water,  and  sterilized. 

XV.  Rhubarb  : Only  quite  young  and  tender  stems 

should  be  used  ; cut  them  into  short  pieces,  place  them  into 
a cooking  pan  till  they  begin  to  boil,  then  put  them  into 
glasses  with  sufficient  juice  to  cover  them,  etc. 

XVI.  Horseradish  must  be  scraped,  put  into  a thin  paste  of 
milk,  flour,  and  vinegar  (to  retain  its  whiteness),  cooked  from 
15  to  20  minutes,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  the  glasses,  etc. 

XVII.  Cucumbers  should  be  washed,  then  peeled  so  that 
a portion  of  the  peel  remains  at  one  end  ; care  must  be  taken 
not  to  touch  the  cucumber  with  the  hand,  or  it  will  lose  its 
whiteness.  After  being  made  quite  smooth,  it  should  be 
placed  by  means  of  wooden  or  bone  spoons  into  glasses,  etc. 
Salt,  pepper,  onions,  and  vinegar  can  be  added  before  steriliza- 
tion, oil  when  required  for  use. 

XVIII.  Lettuce,  beans,  beat,  asparagus,  leeks,  and  all 
kinds  of  salads  should  be  prepared  as  usual  for  the  table, 
only  a little  vinegar  added,  etc. 

XIX.  For  meat,  poultry,  game,  and  fish,  the  broader 
glasses  should  be  used.  All  kinds  of  animal  food  may  be 
sterilized,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  larded  or  non-larded, 
with  sauce  or  without,  but  all  must  first  be  prepared  as  for 
the  table,  then  put  into  the  glasses,  and  sterilized  from 
20  to  30  minutes. 

XX.  Jellies  are  done  as  follows.  The  fruit  must  be  well 
washed,  then  put  into  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  and 
cooked  till  quite  soft.  Separate  the  juice  from  the  pulp, 
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then  add  the  necessary  sugar  to  the  juice,  boil  it  quickly, 
skimming  it  the  while.  Time  for  cooking  is  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  fruit.  It  is  ready  as  soon  as 
the  juice  falls  in  thick  drops  from  the  spoon. 

XXI.  The  rest  of  the  fruit  makes  very  good  jam. 

XXII.  The  remaining  food  after  a meal  can  also  be  kept. 
The  wider  glasses  and  irons  are  especially  adapted  for  this. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  GLASSES  AND  THEIR  CONTENTS 
AFTER  STERILIZATION. 

The  glasses  containing  sterilized  food  are  best  kept  in  a 
dark,  cool  place,  and  during  the  first  week  should  be  frequently 
examined,  to  see  if  the  covers  remain  on  firm,  and  the  syrup 
clear.  After  the  first  week  they  need  only  be  examined 
occasionally.  Should  anything  be  wrong,  the  cover  gets 
loose  and  the  juice  is  not  clear.  In  such  a case  it  would  be 
necessary  to  sterilize  it  another  5 minutes. 

HOW  TO  OPEN  THE  GLASSES. 

If  a glass  is  required  to  be  opened,  take  hold  of  the  india- 
rubber  band  at  the  projecting  point,  and  draw  it  slowly 
away  till  the  air  enters. 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  INDIARUBBER  BANDS. 

These  must  not  be  exposed  to  draught  or  severe  cold,  they 
are  best  kept  in  a cardboard  box,  or  hung  on  a string. 

HOW  TO  STERILIZE  AND  USE  MILK  FOR  INFANTS. 

The  following  “ Rules  ” have  been  examined  and  approved 
by  the  Government  Medical  Directors  in  Dusseldorf,  and 
also  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

(a)  RULES. 

I.  A child  not  a year  old  should  be  fed  seven  times. 

II.  The  milk  should  be  thinned  according  to  a doctor's 
advice,  either  with  oatmeal  water  or  barley  water,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar. 
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III.  The  milk  should  be  put  into  white  bottles,  with  black 
seals. 

(b)  STERILIZATION. 

I.  The  bottles  required  for  the  day’s  use  must  be  well 
washed  in  warm  soda  water  before  being  used. 

II.  The  ration  can  be  arranged  according  to  the  “ Table 
of  Rules  ” given,  and  equally  divided  into  the  seven  glasses 
prepared,  the  rings  and  covers  then  put  on  the  edge  of  the 
glasses,  and  sterilized  as  previously  explained. 

Should  the  milk  be  required  for  the  following  day,  half  an 
hour  is  sufficient,  but  should  it  be  required  for  travelling,  or 
an  indefinite  period,  2 hours'*  sterilization  is  necessary,  and  it 
must  cook  quickly. 

III.  Before  opening  a glass  one  must  put  it  into  a pan 
of  water,  place  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  shake  the  bottle 
several  times  during  the  period  of  warming  (so  that  the  heat 
may  penetrate  quickly  through  the  whole  contents)  1220  to 
I32‘8°  F,  then  hold  the  bottle  to  one’s  eye  and  if  it  feels  neither 
hot  nor  cold  the  milk  has  the  right  temperature.  The  cover 
should  then  be  turned  and  the  seal  drawn  over  the  bottle, 
which  can  then  be  given  to  the  child. 

IV.  Immediately  after  use  the,  bottle,  ring,  cover,  and  seal 
should  be  laid  in  cold  water.  Seal  and  ring  must  be  boiled 
half  an  hour  every  three  days  in  soda  water  in  order  to  free 
them  from  all  fat  or  greasy  substance.  Swollen  rings  must 
be  thrown  away. 

V.  To  obtain  the  right  quantity  of  milk  and  water  one 
should  procure  the  milk  bottles,  or  glasses,  which  hold  200 
grammes  (about  7 ozs.  avoird.),  and  a medicine  glass,  which 
can  be  purchased  at  any  chemist’s,  by  means  of  which  the 
right  measurements  can  be  made.  Should  one  find,  when 
the  child  is  a year  old  seven  bottles  too  little,  then  add 
the  eighth. 

VI.  If  the  oatmeal  water  turns  sour  too  quickly,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  prepare  sufficient  for  six  days  by  sterilizing  it. 
Put  a pint  in  each  of  the  six  glasses,  sterilize  them,  and  then 
a fresh  glass  can  be  opened  every  day. 

TABLE  OF  RULES. 

The  measurements  of  artificial  nutrition  of  infants  during 
the  first  year. 
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C/3 

A 

Quantity  at  each  Meal. 

Quantity  per  Day. 

a 

0 

§ 

Milk. 

Water. 

Total. 

Milk. 

Water. 

Total. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

I 

20 

60 

80 

140 

420 

560 

2 

35 

65 

100 

245 

455 

700 

3 

50 

70 

120 

350 

490 

840 

4 

65 

65 

130 

455 

455 

910 

5 

85 

45 

I^O 

595 

315 

910 

6 

100 

40 

I40 

700 

280 

980 

7 

120 

30 

150 

840 

210 

1,050 

8 

130 

30 

l6o 

91O 

210 

1,120 

9 

150 

20 

170 

1,050 

140 

1,190 

etc. 

&c. 

&C. 

&c. 

&c. 

&C. 

&C. 

xoo  grammes  equal  about  3J  ounces. 


“USE  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CONSERVER.” 

The  object  of  our  apparatus  is  to  keep  fruit,  vegetables, 
meat,  etc.,  for  a long  time,  in  the  glasses  provided  by  us, 
so  that  when  the  glasses  are  opened,  all  will  taste  as  if  they 
had  just  been  cooked. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  following  things  are  necessary  : — 

(1)  An  apparatus  with  springs,  either  one  or  three. 

(2)  Glasses,  one  or  several  sizes. 

(3)  For  each  glass,  an  indiarabber  band,  and  a cover. 

(4)  A cooking  pan  large  enough  to  contain  apparatus. 

According  to  circumstances  different  shaped  glasses  are 

to  be  used  : tall  narrow  glasses  for  fruit  and  vegetables  ; 
low,  broad  ones  for  meat ; cone  shape  for  pasties,  brawn, 
puddings  and  jellies  ; bottle  shaped  ones  are  required  for 
milk  and  syrups. 

Naturally,  everyone  can  choose  the  shape  they  prefer  ; thus, 
I.L.  meat  glass,  is  often  used  for  cauliflower.  Each  glass 
has  the  top  rim  ground  smooth  ; around  this  rim  is  placed 
the  indiarubber  band,  and  then  the  glass  cover. 
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How  the  glasses  are  filled  can  be  seen  from  illustration  II., 
and  the  recipes. 

The  preserving  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : in  order 
to  close  the  glasses,  they  must  be  boiled  in  water  : but  as 
the  glasses  must  be  kept  pressed  down  while  boiling,  we  have 
arranged  our  apparatus  “ Conserver  ” for  this  purpose. 

Our  former  apparatus  (illustration  I.)  consists  of  a round 
tin  plate,  with  four  feet  in  order  to  raise  it  ; an  upright  piece 
with  handle  in  the  middle.  On  this  middle  piece  are  fixed 
two  wire  rings  into  which  is  hooked  spring  II.,  then  one  lifts 
the  spring  a little  and  places  the  glass  under  it,  so  that  the 
part  K of  spring  (illustration  II.),  lies  exactly  on  the  middle 
of  the  cover.  The  spring  must  be  fastened  into  top  ring  for 
tall  glasses,  and  bottom  ring  for  low  ones  (illustration  I.) 

In  the  course  of  the  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  get 
more  of  the  low  broad  glasses  made  for  meat  jellies,  and  so  we 
were  obliged  to  arrange  a new  apparatus  (illustration  III.), 
which  we  called  “ Conserver  Model,”  1902.  It  has  the 
following  advantage  over  No.  1,  that  with  the  new  apparatus 
all  sized  glasses  can  be  used.  This  patent  apparatus  Model 
1902,  is  therefore  to  be  recommended. 

“ Conserver  Model  ” 1902,  consists  of  a round  bottom 
plate  with  four  feet.  In  the  middle  of  this  plate  is  fixed  a 
stem,  with  the  handle  at  the  top  and  holes  all  the  way  down. 
On  this  stem  are  two  movable  plates  with  holes  on  one  side, 
so  that  if  one  wishes  to  change  them,  it  can  be  done  by  screwing 
them  into  any  hole  of  the  centre  stem.  These  little  plates 
have  also  a space  left  into  which  the  end  of  spring  (a)  can 
be  passed  (illustration  IV.),  but  always  in  such  a manner  that 
the  bent  part  comes  under,  then  one  lifts  the  spring  a little, 
and  places  the  glass  under  it. 

In  order  to  be  quite  sure  where  to  fix  the  plate,  put  the 
glass  with  band  and  cover,  on  the  stand  of  apparatus,  and 
then  move  the  plate  so  that  the  under  edge  comes  exactly 
in  a line  with  the  top  of  glass  cover,  then  fasten  the  plate. 
Should  there  be  no  hole  in  the  exact  spot  take  the  nearest 
above,  or  below. 

When  all  the  glasses  have  been  placed  in  the  apparatus, 
take  it  by  the  handle  and  put  it  into  the  pan,  then  pour  in  cold 
water  until  the  glasses  are  quite  covered,  put  the  cover  on  the 
pan  and  place  it  over  the  fire. 

Count  the  time  for  cooking  from  the  moment  the  water 
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begins  to  boil,  which  can  be  easily  seen  from  the  thermometer, 
which  is  fixed  in  the  cover  of  pan  : when  the  time  is  up,  take 
the  pan  off  the  fire  and  remove  the  cover  ; a few  minutes 
later,  take  out  the  apparatus,  and  put  it  into  some  cool  place, 
where  there  is  no  draught. 

When  the  glasses  are  cold,  which  should  be  in  half-an-hour, 
take  them  out  of  apparatus,  and  the  covers  will  be  found  to 
be  quite  tight. 

We  have  now  described  our  apparatus,  and  its  use  ; with 
it  one  can  preserve  everything  in  the  way  of  food. 

The  following  descriptions  are  only  to  help  people  to  a 
comfortable  and  better  way  of  cooking. 

USEFUL  UTENSILS. 

“ The  Vegetable  Steamer.”  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  take 
away  from  the  vegetables  the  sharp  bitter  taste  which  they 
acquire  from  wrong  manure,  and  bad  ground. 

The  way  to  manage  the  steamer  which  fits  the  six  glass 
apparatus  is  very  simple  : First,  put  the  raw  vegetables  into 
the  steamer,  then  prepare  them,  viz.,  peel  or  cut  off  any  non- 
edible parts,  particularly  asparagus,  cauliflowers,  turnips, 
carrots,  &c.;  then  pour  six  to  eight  per  cent,  of  boiling  water 
into  the  pan,  put  the  cover  on  the  steamer,  place  it  on  the 
cooking  pan,  and  put  it  over  the  fire.  The  steam  then  plays 
around  the  vegetables,  and  draws  away  the  sharp  bitter 
taste,  which  goes  into  the  water. 

If  some  of  the  nutritious  qualities  are  lost  by  cooking 
in  this  manner,  its  loss  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  advantage 
of  a better,  cleaner,  and  more  delicate  taste,  and  also  the 
certainty  of  success  for  sterilization  in  the  “ Conserves ” 
The  vegetables  must  be  steamed  until  they  become  soft, 
i.e.,  sufficiently  cooked,  if  required  for  immediate  use  ; but 
only  half-dressed  when  required  for  sterilization. 

The  steamer  can  be  used  for  cooking  potatoes,  meat, 
&c.,  &c.,  or  as  a sieve  to  cleanse  lettuce. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  heat  of  the  water  in  which 
food  is  cooked  makes  a great  difference  to  the  contents  of 
the  glasses.  One  has  found  that  soft  berries,  such  as  currants, 
raspberries,  &c.,  succeed  better  when  the  heat  of  the  water 
does  not  exceed  8o°  C (176°  F.)  As  it  was  impossible  to  be 
certain  of  the  exact  amount  of  heat,  most  experienced  people 
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were  delighted  when  we  introduced  a suitable  thermometer 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  placed  in  a tin  box,  and  should  be 
put  into  a hole,  in  the  middle  of  the  cover. 

IRON  CASE  FOR  PAN,  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  A SINGLE 

GLASS. 

Among  our  clients  there  were  many  who  only  required  a 
few  glasses  done  at  a time  ; therefore  we  found  our  apparatus 
too  large  for  them.  Consequently  we  have  arranged  one 
in  which  a single  glass  can  be  sterilized. 

There  is  a spring  to  keep  down  the  cover,  and  a basket  to 
protect  the  glass  from  cracking  while  being  boiled. 

As  few  people  possess  a saucepan  high  and  narrow  enough 
for  our  glasses,  we  have  manufactured  one,  in  which  any  of  our 
glasses,  with  iron  and  basket,  can  be  boiled. 

This  apparatus  is  very  useful  if  one  possesses  the  larger  one  ; 
as  a single  glass  is  often  required. 

PROTECTING  RING  FOR  APPARATUS. 

Although  it  very  seldom  happens  that  in  arranging  the 
glasses,  one  falls,  we  thought  it  wise  to  make  a ring  to  fasten 
round  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  to  prevent  any  accident. 

WOODEN  STICK  AND  GLASS  BRUSHES. 

A single  stick  serves  to  push  the  fruit  into  the  bottles 
(glasses),  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  press  too  hard, 
or  the  shape  of  the  contents  of  the  glass  will  be  spoiled. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  brushes  for  cleaning  the  glasses. 

FEEDING  BOTTLES,  AND  SEALS. 

Feeding  bottles  are  kept  for  infants,  also  lamps,  and  two 
seals  which  fit  on  the  bottles  for  children’s  milk. 

LABELS. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  contents  of  the  different  glasses, 
we  have  labels,  on  which  is  printed  made  on 

&c.,  &c. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PROCESS. 

Many  people  who  have  seen  our  apparatus  in  Exhibitions, 
could  not  understand  how  the  covers  were  fixed  on  so  tightly, 
and  thought  they  must  be  fastened  on  with  wire  or  gum. 
In  order  to  do  away  with  this  idea  we  explain  our  process 
very  clearly. 

(a)  Why  are  the  glasses  so  firmly  closed  after  being  cooked 
in  the  apparatus  ? 

If  one  wishes  to  preserve  any  liquid  substance,  say,  fruit 
juice,  fill  the  glass  up  within  the  width  of  two  fingers  from  the 
top  (if  more  were  put  in  it  might,  during  the  boiling,  push 
out  the  indiarubber  band) — then  put  on  the  band  and  glass 
cover.  So  arranged  the  glass  can  be  boiled.  If  we  were  then 
to  place  the  glass  in  the  pan,  pour  in  cold  water,  cover  it  over 
and  make  it  boil,  the  glass  would  break  ; therefore  we  must 
place  it  on  something : but  then  the  glass  would  not  be  firmly 
closed,  even  if  we  boiled  it  for  hours,  although  the  contents 
would  be  cooked. 

If  the  glass  is  to  be  shut  tight,  it  must  be  under  pressure, 
and  for  this  reason  the  apparatus  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  bottom  of  the  apparatus  prevents  the  glasses  from 
cracking. 

Tn  describing  the  machine  we  have  already  shown  that 
atter  cooking  the  glasses  are  firmly  fixed.  How  is  this  ? 

All  natural  bodies  swell  (expand)  with  heat,  and  contract 
with  cold — a good  example  of  this  is  the  quicksilver  in  a 
thermometer. 

The  liquid  in  the  glass  has  also  expanded  in  the  heat 
during  the  cooking  process,  and  partly  turned  to  steam, 
which  takes  more  room  than  water.  The  air  in  the  bottle 
has  also  expanded.  As  the  space  in  the  glass  cannot  get 
bigger,  there  is  a great  pressure  inside  the  glass,  which  would 
cause  it  to  burst  if  the  spring  were  not  so  constructed  that 
it  gives  way  a little.  Consequently,  the  air  and  steam  escape 
between  the  cover  and  indiarubber  band. 

As  soon  as  the  cooking  is  done,  take  the  pan  away  from  the 
fire,  remove  the  cover,  then  comes  the  cold  air,  especially 
when  the  apparatus  is  taken  out  of  the  water  ; the  liquid 
returns  to  its  original  (force)  quantity.  The  outside  air 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  glass  owing  to  the  cover  being  so 
tightly  fixed  on  the  bands  ; therefore  the  outside  air  can  only 
press  on  the  cover  and  keep  it  firm. 
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As  soon  as  the  glasses  are  cold,  they  may  be  removed  from 
the  apparatus. 

Why  must  the  glasses  be  boiled  a longer  or  shorter  time 
according  to  contents  ? 

For  two  reasons. 

Were  it  only  to  shut  the  glasses  io  or  15  minutes  would 
be  enough,  but  this  is  only  sufficient  for  the  ripest  berries. 

Like  animals  and  human  beings,  every  plant  has  life, 
as  well  as  fruit,  the  which  is  not  easily  destroyed. 

If  we  cook  the  contents  of  the  glasses  too  short  a time, 
the  germs  of  life  would  not  be  killed,  and  in  a few  days  the 
covers  would  become  loose.  This  would  be  exactly  the  same 
with  the  bacteria — which  would  flourish  were  the  contents 
of  glasses  not  sufficiently  boiled  to  kill  them,  and  the  covers 
would  open. 

One  should  never  be  deceived,  because  it  is  quite  easy  to 
see  from  this  that  the  length  of  time  the  food  has  to  be  cooked 
is  not  only  for  closing  the  glasses  firmly,  but  also  to  kill  all 
germs  of  life  in  contents  of  the  same. 

The  time  given  for  sterilization  should  be  strictly  kept ; 
never  shorter,  if  any  difference  a little  longer. 

Why  must  the  water  be  brought  to  ioo°  C (21 2°  F)  for 
some  things,  and  only  8o°  C (176°  F)  for  others,  and  when 
does  one  begin  to  reckon  the  time  for  cooking  ? 

Already  in  describing  the  thermometer  we  said  that  soft 
berries,  such  as  currants,  raspberries5  and  fruit  juice  should 
only  have  the  water  at  8o°  C (176°  F),  as,  owing  to  their 
softness,  they  would  burst  if  the  water  were  heated  to  a higher 
temperature,  also  when  kept  at  8o°  C (176°  F)  the  fruit  does 
not  rise  to  the  top,  leaving  too  much  juice  at  the  bottom. 

All  syrups  retain  their  natural  taste. 

Cooking  in  boiling  water  is  called  sterilizing. 

The  time  for  cooking  is  reckoned  from  the  instant  the 
thermometer  reaches  the  given  temperature. 

When  one  sees  in  the  recipes,  sterilize  60  minutes,  the 
water  must  boil,  i.e.  ioo°  C (21 2°  F),  before  one  begins  to 
count  the  time  : sterilize  at  8o°  C (176°  F)-6o°  C (140°  Fj, 
then  one  must  begin  to  reckon  when  the  thermometer  reaches 
8o°  C (176°  F),  and  the  water  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
hotter. 

How  much  must  one  put  into  the  glasses  ? 

That  depends  on  the  food  to  be  sterilized.  If  a liquid, 
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leave  a space  two  fingers  broad  on  the  top,  as,  if  more  were 
put  in,  it  would  boil  over. 

If  the  contents  consist  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  the  liquid 
belonging  to  them,  the  glass  should  be  filled  to  the  top, 
but  fruit  pulp,  meat,  and  such  things,  should  have  a space  of 
two  centimetres  (about  i inch)  left  at  the  top,  especially 
when  there  is  fat  in  the  contents,  else  it  gets  about  the 
indiarubber  band.  A glass  can  be  boiled,  if  only  partly  full. 

Can  glasses  of  different  shapes  and  with  different  contents 
be  cooked  at  the  same  time  ? 

SIZE  OF  GLASSES. 

Large  and  small  glasses  should  not  be  used  at  the  same  time, 
as  a large  glass  would  naturally  take  longer  to  sterilize  than 
a small  one,  therefore  the  contents  of  the  smaller  one  would 
be  overdone. 

Small  glasses  are  ^ litre,  ^ litre,  § litre,  i litre  (x  litre= 
35^  fluid  ounces;.  No.  1-4  price  list. 

1 litre,  No.  6-  ; 500  gr.  (1  lb.  if-  ozs.)  No.  8-. 

Middle  size,  litre,  1 litre  ; No.  5,  1000  gr.  (2  lbs.  3!  ozs.), 
No.  8.-Large  size,  1 litre  No.  6,  £ litre  No.  6a,  &c.,  &c. 

For  the  200  gr.  (about  7 ozs.),  glass  No.  8,  the  cooking  time 
is  always  given  in  the  recipes. 

In  the  following  recipes  for  sterilizing  fruit  and  vegetables, 
the  time  is  given  for  the  small  glasses,  and  if  one  wishes  to 
use  the  i|  litre  glasses,  No.  5,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  ten  minutes  to  the  given  time,  and  for  the  largest  glasses 
20  minutes  must  be  added. 

For  fish  and  meat,  the  time  given  is  intended  for  the  large 
glasses  ; cook  five  minutes  less  if  put  into  the  middle-sized 
glasses,  and  ten  minutes  less  in  the  small  ones. 

Provided  glasses  are  the  same  size,  the  height  does  not 
matter ; they  can  be  sterilized  at  the  same  time,  only  they  must 
be  quite  covered  with  water  while  cooking. 

Only  those  glasses  whose  contents  require  the  same  heat 
time,  can  be  boiled  together. 

In  order  to  succeed  one  must  see  that  everything  is  perfectly 
arranged  before  beginning,  particularly  that  the  springs  are 
not  bent,  nor  the  edges  of  the  glasses  chipped,  or  the  india- 
rubber  bands  spoilt.  All  bad  material  must  be  replaced  by 
new. 
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Fresh,  healthy,  good-tasting  food  and  flavourings  are 
necessary. 

One  must  be  careful  to  follow  the  rules  about  filling  glasses, 
time  for  cooking,  temperature,  right  quantity  of  water  in 
pan,  cooking  different  sorts  together,  and  different  glasses. 

The  water  must  be  kept  at  the  given  temperature  while 
sterilizing,  and  the  cover  of  the  pan  kept  on,  also,  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  take  the  glasses  out  of  the  apparatus  too 
soon. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

After  all  the  utensils  have  been  well  cleaned  begin  to  fill 
glasses,  using  only  good  fresh  food.  The  different  materials 
added  for  flavouring  do  not  assist  in  the  preservation,  but 
only  improve  the  taste  ; the  well-keeping  of  contents  is 
done  by  the  sterilizing  apparatus.  Preserving  can  be  done  as 
follows  : 

Fruit. — Generally  put  into  the  glasses  raw,  with  sugar  and 
water. 

Vegetables. — Generally  cooked  for  a few  minutes  in  an  open 
pan,  or  steamer,  before  placing  in  glasses,  to  prevent  any 
strong  taste  ; if  put  in  quite  raw,  they  are  often  hard.  Add 
water  and  salt. 

Mushrooms. — Must  also  be  cooked  before  bottling,  and 
the  liquor  can  be  put  in  as  well. 

Meat  and  Poultry. — Must  be  cooked  first.  With  all  kinds 
of  meat,  one  should  add  a little  sauce  or  gravy. 

With  fruit  the  water  should  be  made  hot  slowly,  and  with 
everything  else,  quickly. 

When  anything  containing  fat  is  sterilized,  be  very  careful 
that  the  fat  does  not  touch  the  indiarubber  band,  else  it  would 
be  spoilt.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  not  to  fill  the  glasses  quite 
full.  Colouring  fruit  and  vegetables  should  be  avoided, 
even  if  they  loose  their  natural  colour  by  sterilizing,  because 
it  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  the  great  difference  between 
home-made  and  manufactured  goods. 

BOTTLING  FRUIT. 

Fruit  should  be  ripe,  but  not  over  ripe  ; it  is  too  ripe 
when  it  feels  damp  and  the  juice  runs  out  in  the  basket. 

How  much  fruit  to  put  into  the  glasses  can  be  seen  from 
the  recipes. 


Berries  can  be  bottled,  stone  fruit,  and  fruit  with  pips. 
All  berries  require  to  be  very  carefully  done,  and  not  to  be 
in  the  least  crushed.  This  prevents  their  losing  their  proper 
shape  ; heat  8o°  C (176°  F).  Raspberries  can  be  made  into 
vinegar  or  jam. 

Stone  fruit  can  be  done  with  or  without  the  stones  ; it  is 
always  better  to  leave  them  in  than  to  spoil  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit. 

When  the  stones  are  removed,  about  six  of  the  kernels 
should  be  put  into  a quart  glass,  after  they  are  blanched, 

The  large  stone  fruits  with  rough  skins,  such  as  peaches, 
apricots,  etc.,  should  be  peeled.  This  can  be  done  by 
covering  the  bottom  of  a steamer  with  the  fruit,  then  dipping 
it  into  boiling  water  and  taking  it  out  immediately,  repeat 
this  until  the  skins  can  be  easily  removed,  then  one  plunge 
into  cold  water,  and  let  the  fruit  drain,  after  which,  put 
it  into  a basin,  re-cover  the  bottom  of  the  steamer  and  repeat 
till  all  the  fruit  is  done,  then  peel  it.  Only  large  stone  fruit 
should  be  peeled.  Fruit  with  pips  is  usually  peeled,  but  small 
pears  with  soft  skins  are  sometimes  sterilized  without  peeling, 
either  whole  or  cut  into  halves. 

When  peeled  the  fruit  may  be  cut  into  halves,  quarters, 
or  even  smaller  portions,  and  the  cores  removed. 

The  peel  can  be  preserved,  and  used  for  compotes,  jellies, 
puddings,  etc. 

In  order  that  apples  and  pears  should  not  get  a bad  colour 
after  being  peeled,  put  them  into  cold  water,  with  a few  drops 
of  lemon  juice,  but  do  not  leave  them  there  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

ADDITIONS. 

If  one  were  to  cook  the  fruit  alone,  it  would  turn  brown 
and  loose  its  flavour,  while,  if  only  water  were  added,  it 
would  make  it  poor,  and  give  it  a dead  taste  (insipid)  ; there- 
fore a little  is  necessary,  to  produce  a good-flavoured  compote. 

Experience  has  shown  that  one  litre  (355  ozs.)  of  water, 
and  300  grammes  (about  io£  oz.)  of  sugar  is  the  right  amount 
for  sweet  fruits  ; sour  ones  require  more  sugar. 

Of  course,  everyone  can  put  what  sugar  they  like.  We  give 
the  quantity  which  we  have  found  from  experience  to  be  best. 

The  finest  sugar  must  be  used,  and  can  be  dissolved  in  cold 
water  when  not  more  than  400  grammes  (about  14  ozs.)  are 
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used  to  the  litre.  When  it  exceeds  that  quantity  it  must 
be  boiled.  About  one-third  of  the  glass  should  be  filled  with 
this,  the  rest  with  fruit. 


RECIPES. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Stalk  the  strawberries  and  wash  them  carefully,  then  put 
them  into  the  glass  with  a silver  spoon,  holding  the  glass 
sideways,  so  that  the  berries  may  not  be  broken.  Fill  the 
glasses  quite  full,  and  let  them  stand  for  an  hour  before 
cooking,  as  the  fruit  shrinks  down.  The  last  thing  before 
placing  the  glasses  in  the  apparatus,  fill  them  up  again. 

The  syrup  should  be  i litre  water  to  600  grammes  of 
sugar;  sterilize  25  minutes;  temperature  8o°  C.  (176°  F.). 
With  strawberries  the  water  should  boil  very  slowly,  or  they 
loose  their  colour.  Wood  strawberries  cannot  be  done  in 
this  way,  but  make  a good  syrup. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

Take  ripe,  red  gooseberries,  cut  off  stems  and  pips  with 
scissors,  wash  them,  and  fill  the  glasses  to  the  top  ; 1 litre 
water  to  700  grammes  sugar  : sterilize  20  minutes  at  tem- 
perature 8o°  C.  (176°  F.).  When  sterilized  in  this  manner 
the  gooseberries  do  not  burst.  Green,  unripe  gooseberries  are 
done  in  the  same  way,  only  to  1 litre  water  add  800  grammes 
sugar  and  sterilize  them  30  minutes.  Temperature  8o°  C. 
(176°  F.). 


CURRANTS. 

Large  or  small  ones  may  be  used  ; the  small  ones  taste 
better,  but  the  large  ones  cook  best.  They  must  be  well 
washed,  drained,  and  then  removed  from  stems,  with  a silver 
fork.  Fill  the  glass  tight  up  to  the  top,  1 litre  water  to  800 
grammes  sugar  ; sterilize  20  minutes  ; temperature  8o°  C. 
(176°  F.).  One  can  do  both  red  and  white  currants  in  this 
way.  The  water  must  be  heated  very  slowly. 


BILBERRIES. 


Pick  off  stems,  then  wash  the  berries  in  plenty  of  water, 
and  let  them  drain.  Mix  the  berries  with  pounded  sugar 
until  they  are  quite  covered  (this  is  best  done  with  the  hand 
or  wooden  spoon),  one  kilo  (35^  ozs.)  of  berries  to 
140  grammes  of  sugar.  Fill  the  glasses  with  the  sugared 
berries,  leaving  aspace  of  two  fingers  at  the  top  of  glass, 
which  must  be  shaken  often  while  being  filled  ; sterilize 
30  minutes  ; temperature  8o°  C.  ( 176°  F.).  No  water  is 
required  to  be  put  into  the  glass  with  bilberries. 

RASPBERRIES. 

The  raspberries,  which  should  be  very  fine,  and  quite  dry, 
must  be  stemmed.  The  poorer  ones  can  be  used  for  jam. 
Put  them  into  the  glasses,  let  them  stand  an  hour,  then  fill 
up  all  the  glasses  from  one,  as  they  will  have  shrunk  down. 
Pour  on  the  syrup,  1 litre  water,  600  grammes  sugar ; 
sterilize  20  minutes  ; temperature  8o°  C.  (176°  F.).  Slowly 
heat  water  in  pan  to  this  temperature.  From  the  inferior 
berries  one  can  make  jam  as  follows  : Put  the  berries  into 
a preserving  kettle  with  sugar — 1 kilo  (35  £ ozs.)  berries  to 
250  grammes  sugar— then  place  them  on  the  stove,  not 
over  the  fire.  They  must  be  kept  stirred  till  they  become 
thick.  If  the  jam  is  preferred  without  pips,  it  should  be  passed 
through  a sieve.  Fill  the  glasses,  leaving  a space  of  two 
fingers’  width  at  the  top,  and  sterilize  quite  45  minutes. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Blackberries  are  done  quite  in  the  same  way  as  raspberries 
only  1 litre  water  to  700  grammes  sugar. 

CHERRIES. 

Sweet  black  cherries  must  be  stemmed,  washed,  and  the 
glasses  quite  filled  : 1 litre  water  to  300  grammes  sugar 
sterilize  soft  sorts  20  minutes,  hard  sorts,  30  minutes ; tempera- 
ture 8o°  C.  ( 176°  F.). 

Other  sorts,  red  or  white,  can  be  stemmed,  or  half  the  stem 
left  to  make  them  look  nice,  then  washed  and  the  glasses 
filled  : 1 litre  water  to  300  grammes  sugar ; sterilize  30 
minutes  ; temperature  8o°  C.  (176°  F.). 
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Sour  Morelia  cherries  are  cooked  like  the  white  ones,  i litre 
water  to  700  grammes  sugar  ; sterilize  20  minutes  ; tempera- 
ture 8o°  C.  (1765  F.).  Sweet  Morelia  cherries  are  done  in 
the  same  way,  only  1 litre  water  to  500  grammes  sugar  should 
be  used. 

APRICOTS. 

One  can  sterilize  large  or  small  ones,  with  or  without  stones, 
whole  or  in  halves,  with,  or  without  skins.  If  the  kernels 
are  taken  out,  a few  of  them  should  be  put  into  the  glasses, 
with  the  fruit.  When  prepared,  one  fills  the  glasses,  and 
adds  1 litre  water  to  400  grammes  sugar.  Sterilize  soft  fruit 
20  minutes,  hard  30  ; temperature  8o°  C.  (176°  F.). 

PEACHES. 

Peaches  must  be  washed,  and  the  down  rubbed  off  with  a 
rough  cloth,  then  sterilized  in  the  same  way  as  apricots. 
Only  difference,  1 litre  water  to  500  grammes  sugar. 


PLUMS. 


Plums  are  all  sterilized  in  the  same  manner,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  quantity  of  sugar.  They  must  first  be 
stemmed  and  washed,  the  glasses  filled  to  the  top  and  sterilized 
at  temperature  8o°  C.  (176°  F.)  ; hard  plums,  30  minutes, 
soft  ones,  20  minutes. 


Small  round  plums 

Plums,  Magnum  Bonum 

Greengages 

Damsons 

Mirabelen 


1 litre  water  to 


» 99 


700 

500 

600 

600 

500 


grammes  sugar. 

99  *9 


J 9 

9 9 9 9 


With  greengages  one  leaves  the  stem,  and  only  the  large 
ones  are  stoned  and  peeled.  The  small  plums  are  not  easily 
done,  and  it  spoils  their  appearance. 

Plum  jam  can  be  made  with  the  fruit  which  is  too  ripe 
or  too  soft  for  bottling.  Wash  the  plums  and  place  them 
over  a slow  fire,  with  one  centimeter  (about  Jinch)  of  water, 
cook  and  stir  them  till  the  stones  come  out — 2-3  hours, 
then  pass  them  through  a sieve,  replace  them  on  the  fire, 
and  stir  till  quite  thick  ; sweeten  to  taste,  let  it  cool, 
and  then  fill  glasses  leaving  the  breadth  of  two  fingers  at 
the  top  of  glass,  and  sterilize  for  35  minutes. 
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APPLES. 

“ Whole  Apples  with  peel.” 

Choose  soft,  thin-skinned  apples,  wash  them,  and  fill 
glasses,  i litre  water  to  300  grammes  sugar.  Sterilize  50 
minutes  ; temperature  8o°  C.  (176°  F.).  The  pips  can  be 
removed  with  a proper  instrument,  the  apples  dried  and 
givenj  to  children  to  eat.  The  juice  makes  capital  lemonade 


“ Whole  Apples  without  peel.” 

Choose  a harder  sort,  take  out  core,  put  apples  in  glasses, 
add  syrup — 1 litre  water  to  300  grammes  sugar  ; sterilize  35 
minutes  ; temperature  90°  C.  (iQ4°  F.).  These  apples  mix 
very  well  with  cherries  when  used  at  table. 

“ Half  apples,  and  Apple  rings.” 

Choose  hard  sorts,  peel,  divide,  and  take  out  core,  fill 
glasses,  1 litre  water  to  300  grammes  sugar  ; time  30 
minutes,  temperature  90°  C.  (194"  F.). 

APPLE  JAM. 

Soft  sorts  should  be  chosen  washed  and  quartered,  core 
taken  out,  etc.,  then  placed  in  preserving  kettle  over  fire. 
Water  should  only  be  half  as  high  as  apples.  Cover  them, 
and  let  them  cook  till  soft,  stirring  occasionally.  Pass  them 
through  a sieve  sweetened  with  pounded  sugar  : when  cold, 
fill  glasses,  leaving  space  of  2 fingers.  Sterilize  35  minutes. 

PEARS. 

“ Whole  Pears  with  peel.” 

Soft  sorts  with  thin  skin  should  be  used.  Wash  them, 
fill  the  glasses  to  the  top,  add  syrup,  1 litre  water  to  250 
grammes  sugar,  heat  to  90°  C.  (1940  F.),  and  to  sterilize 
small  fruit  35  minutes  ; large  40  minutes. 
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“ Half  Pears,  with  peel.” 

Any  sort  can  be  used,  but  soft,  thin-skinned  pears  are  best  : 
take  out  the  cores,  but  leave  the  stems,  and  fill  the  glasses  to 
the  top.  Syrup  i litre  water  to  250  grammes  sugar. 
Sterilize  small  fruit  30  minutes  ; large  35  ; temperature 
90°  C (194°  F). 

“ Whole  Pears  peeled.” 

Soft  sorts  require  35  minutes,  temperature  900  C (194°  F) ; 
hard  sorts  40  minutes,  temperature  ioo°  C (2120  F).  The 
small  ones  are  better  left  whole  with  stems,  middle-sized 
ones  halved  and  cored,  and  very  large  ones  quartered.  For 
sweet  pears  use  1 litre  water  to  250  grammes  sugar  ; for  the 
others  300  to  350  grammes  of  sugar.  Glasses  should  be  quite 
filled. 


RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  in  Pieces. 

The  stems  must  be  peeled  and  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
2 inches.  Place  the  washed  rhubarb  in  a low  preserving 
kettle,  35J  ozs.  rhubarb  to  200  grammes  sugar  dissolved  in 
l litre  lukewarm  water.  Cover  it,  and  put  it  on  a lukewarm 
corner  of  the  stove,  or  in  an  oven  where  it  can  simmer  quite 
slowly  ; move  it  gently  from  time  to  time,  so  that  all  the  pieces 
get  covered  with  juice,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  break  them. 
When  the  pieces  get  soft,  remove  them  from  the  fire,  take 
off  cover,  and  let  them  cool,  then  fill  glasses  quite  full, 
pour  on  juice  and  sterilize  for  25  minutes  ; temperature 
8o°  C (176°  F).  The  water  must  be  heated  slowly  ; in  this 
manner  one  keeps  the  glasses  full. 

Rhubarb  Jam. 

Peel  the  stems  and  cut  them  into  pieces  about  1 inch  long  ; 
put  about  \ inch  of  water  in  preserving  kettle,  and  lay  in  the 
pieces  ; let  them  simmer,  stirring  occasionally,  until  it 
becomes  a rich  chesnut  colour — this  takes  some  days — add 
powdered  sugar  to  taste,  let  it  all  cool,  then  fill  glasses, 
leaving  space  of  two  fingers  broad  at  top,  and  sterilize  it 
60  minutes. 


“ PRESERVED  HIPS  AND  HAWS.” 

To  35J0ZS.  of  jam  add  400  grammes  sugar.  Put  the  jam 
and  sugar  into  a hot  pan  and  stir  for  an  hour,  while  it  boils 
slowly,  then  let  it  cool,  fill  glasses,  leaving  space  of  2 
fingers.  Sterilize  45  minutes. 


PRESERVING  VEGETABLES  AND  MUSHROOMS. 

After  vegetables  have  been  prepared,  they  should  be  cooked 
for  a few  minutes  in  a steamer,  or  in  water  with  a little  salt 
added,  else  they  would  neither  taste  clean  nor  soft. 

Beans,  peas  and  such  vegetables  should  be  sterilized 
directly  they  are  cooked,  to  prevent  sourness. 

Only  preserve  small  or  middle-sized  mushrooms,  old  ones 
are  not  to  be  used. 

Vegetables  and  mushrooms  must  be  cooked  longer  than 
fruit.  Generally,  one  only  adds  1 litre  water  and  a teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  vegetables  and  mushrooms  when  cooking.  The 
same  water  should  not  be  used  for  bottling  unless  quite  clean 
and  tasteless.  The  quantity  of  salt  and  water  to  be  put  into 
glasses  should  be  the  same  as  the  syrup  for  fruit,  viz., 
one- third  of  glass. 


ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus  should  be  put  into  one  of  our  high  § litre  glasses 
No.  3,  which  can  hold  1 lb.  For  less  quantities  use  \ litre  glass, 
No.  2,  l litre  glass  No.  1.  Cut  all  the  asparagus  the  same  length, 
then  lay  it  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  The  water  should 
be  changed  every  ten  minutes.  In  the  meantime,  get  a narrow 
saucepan  full  of  boiling  water  ready,  with  a little  salt  in  it, 
then  stand  the  asparagus  in  the  water  upright,  so  that  the 
heads  are  not  covered.  Put  the  cover  on  and  boil  for  five 
minutes,  then  take  the  asparagus  out,  pour  cold  water  over  it, 
and  put  it  into  the  glasses  with  the  heads  under,  add  salt  and 
water,  then  sterilize  100  minutes.  It  is  best  to  place  the 
heads  under,  so  that  they  may  not  get  broken,  when  taken 
out  of  the  glass. 

Any  heads  that  are  broken  off  or  any  soft  pieces  can  also 
be  used.  Place  them  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  put 
them  into  a basin  and  pour  boiling  water  with  a little  salt 
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on  them,  and  let  them  stand  six  minutes,  then  drain  off  and 
place  them  in  glasses,  add  salt  and  water,  and  sterilize  for 
90  minutes  ; these  pieces  are  useful  for  white  sauce,  salads 
or  soups. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Remove  all  green  leaves,  cut  off  the  stem,  if  too  long,  then 
cut  bottom  of  stem  across  twice,  about  ^ inch  deep,  so  that  it 
may  cook,  then  lay  it  in  water  for  five  or  six  hours,  changing 
water  every  half  hour  ; after  which  put  on  a saucepan  of  water 
with  small  quantity  of  salt.  When  the  water  is  40°  C (104°  F)- 
50°  C (122°  F),  put  in  the  cauliflower,  but  first  drain  it  ; then 
make  the  water  boil  slowly,  and  the  moment  the  water  boils 
take  off  the  saucepan,  and  let  it  stand  five  minutes  covered  ; 
then  take  out  the  cauliflower  with  a skimmer,  pour  cold  water 
over  it,  and  put  it  in  the  glasses,  meat  glass  No.  6 is  the  best  ; 
pour  the  salted  water  over  the  cauliflower  and  sterilize  the 
glasses,  100  minutes. 

“ Divided  Cauliflowers.” 

Clean  and  divide  the  head  into  branches,  let  it  soak  5 hours 
in  cold  water,  which  must  be  changed  every  half  hour  : 
drain  it  and  then  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water. 
Take  it  off  the  fire  immediately  and  let  it  stand  in  water 
5 minutes,  then  take  it  out  with  skimmer,  pour  cold  water 
over  it,  drain  off,  and  then  place  it  in  glasses  ; pour  on  usual 
quantity  of  salt  and  water  ; glasses  No.  2,  3 or  4,  sterilize 
90  minutes.  Used  for  soups,  salads,  and  decorating  dishes. 

FRENCH  BEANS. 

Choose  them  quite  young  and  tender,  with  inside  beans, 
about  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  cut  off  both  ends  and  wash 
them  ; get  a large  pot  of  quite  boiling  water,  throw  them  in, 
but  not  sufficient  at  a time  to  stop  the  boiling,  allow  them 
5 to  10  minutes.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  get  soft  take  them 
up,  pour  cold  water  over  them,  and  let  them  drain  ; place 
them  in  the  glasses,  as  quickly  as  possible,  pressing  them 
down  till  the  glass  is  quite  full,  add  salt  and  water  and  sterilize 
them  80  minutes.  If  older  beans  are  done,  cut  or  break  them, 
and  sterilize  90  minutes.  Be  sure  and  have  a good  fire  to 
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cook  them  quickly  ; also,  after  they  are  in  the  glasses  and 
apparatus,  make  the  water  boil  quickly. 

Broad  beans  can  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner. 


GREEN  PEAS. 

Use  the  peas  when  half  ripe.  Cook  them  3 minutes  in 
salt  and  water,  then  pour  cold  water  over  them,  fill  the  glasses, 
add  salt  and  water,  and  a teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Should  the 
peas  absorb  all  the  liquid  in  glass,  it  does  not  matter. 

CARROTS. 

The  best  carrots  for  sterilizing  are  half-grown  ones.  Free 
them  from  leaves  and  roots,  well  wash  them,  then  put  them  in 
boiling  water  ; 5 to  10  minutes  after  try  with  finger,  if  the 
skin  comes  off  easily,  then  add  plenty  of  cold  water,  so  as  not 
to  burn  your  hand,  take  the  carrots  out  of  water  and  remove 
skin,  then  wash  them  in  cold  water.  Large  ones  can  be  cut 
into  halves  or  quarters.  Put  them  in  the  glasses,  and  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  salt,  and  water ; sterilize  90  minutes. 

CELERY. 

Middle-sized  is  the  best,  and  must  be  washed  and  cleaned 
with  a brush.  Halve  the  root,  and  cut  it  in  slices,  put  it  in 
boiling  water,  with  a little  salt,  and  boil  till  it  begins  to 
soften  ; fill  glasses  and  add  usual  quantities  of  salt  and  water  ; 
sterilize  60  minutes. 


BEET. 

Choose  small  dark  red  ones,  cut  tops  and  leaves  off,  but 
leave  some.  Place  them  in  cold  water  so  that  one  can  remove 
the  earth  usually  on  them,  without  breaking  the  skin,  or  they 
will  loose  their  colour.  Put  the  beet  in  water  with  a little  salt, 
and  let  it  boil  slowly  from  1 to  2 hours,  according  to  size  of 
beet  ; add  cold  water  when  cooked,  in  order  to  remove  skin 
with  fingers.  Cut  them  in  thin  slices,  add  vinegar,  water  and 
salt  according  to  taste,  fill  glasses  quite  full,  and  sterilize 
45  minutes. 
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TOMATO. 

Put  about  Linch  of  boiling  water  in  cooking  pan.  Into 
this  break  the  tomatoes  after  washing,  and  taking  the  stems 
off  : they  must  not  be  touched  with  a knife.  Let  them 
simmer  gently  till  quite  soft,  about  half-an-hour,  stirring 
occasionally.  Then  pass  them  through  a sieve,  fill  glasses 
within  two  fingers,  and  sterilize  20  minutes. 

MUSHROOMS. 

Take  fresh  gathered  mushrooms,  cut  off  bottom  of  them  in 
large  ones,  and  it  is  better  to  pull  off  all  the  skin  if  very  large  ; 
then  skin  them  and  cut  away  all  the  dark  part  underneath. 
Put  them  into  water  with  a little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice, 
then  drain  them  off  and  put  them  in  cooking  pan  with 
about  g-inch  of  boiling  water,  and  a little  salt,  also  a few  drops 
of  lemon  or  vinegar,  cover  and  steam  them  till  soft,  about  10 
minutes.  Take  them  out  of  liquor  and  let  them  cool,  then 
put  them  in  glasses,  adding  the  liquor.  Sterilize  small  ones 
50  minutes,  and  large  ones  60. 

MEAT,  GAME,  POULTRY  AND  SAUSAGES. 

All  meat  and  game  can  be  cooked  in  any  way  before  being 
sterilized.  Only  a little  gravy  or  sauce  should  be  added, 
and  not  too  much  cooked  before  being  placed  in  glasses. 
The  meat  should  be  put  into  the  glasses,  with  very  little 
space  between,  but  always  the  width  of  one  finger  left  at  the 
top  of  the  glass,  even  after  sauce,  or  gravy  has  been  added. 
To  economize  room,  remove  all  large  bones.  Meat  and  poultry 
are  sterilized  at  temperature  ioo°  C.  (212°  F.).  Time  for  meat 
and  poultry,  90  minutes  ; game  requires  100  minutes. 

With  meat,  the  gravy  from  roasting  or  boiling  is  generally 
added  : wine  and  spice  can  also  be  added. 

To  warm  contents  of  glasses  for  use,  put  a glass  in’  a cooking 
pan,  pour  in  cold  water  till  it  reaches  the  neck  of  glass,  cover 
the  pan  and  make  it  boil,  then  remove  cover  and  the  contents 
of  glass  are  ready  for  use. 

BOILED  BEEF. 

Let  the  beef  be  boiled  as  usual,  with  not  more  water  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Before  the  beef  is  sufficiently  cooked, 
take  it  out  and  let  it  cool,  then  cut  it  in  slices,  lay  them  in  the 
glasses,  pour  on  the  liquor,  sterilize  60  minutes. 
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Roast  veal  prepare  as  usual,  though  not  quite  cooked  ; 
then  cut  it  into  slices,  laid  one  on  the  other  in  glasses  to 
within  about  \ inch  from  the  top  ; pour  the  gravy  over 
the  whole,  and  sterilize  60  minutes. 

Prepare  roasted  mutton  in  the  same  way. 

FISK  AND  SHELL  FISH. 

All  fish  of  any  kind  must  be  perfectly  fresh  for  sterilization. 

TROUT. 

The  raw  fish  must  be  put  into  the  glasses  with  the  following 
preparation.  The  fish  must  be  cooked,  allowed  to  cool,  put 
into  the  glasses,  3 parts  water,  1 part  wine  and  vinegar, 
onions,  bay  leaves,  salt  and  pepper  : sterilize  30  minutes  ; 
temperature  950  C.  (203°  F,). 

LOBSTER  AND  SHELL  FISH. 

Cut  in  pieces  and  put  in  glasses  with  salt  and  water. 
Sterilize  20  minutes,  temperature  ioo0  C.  (2120  F.).  Always 
remove  the  backbone  of  a fish. 

When  the  fish  is  required  for  use,  heat  the  glass,  take  out 
the  fish  and  brown  it  in  a pan  with  steamed  onions,  or  serve 
it  with  melted  butter,  parsley,  mustard,  &c.,  &c. 

SEASONING. 

Mix  two  dessert  spoonfuls  of  flour  with  butter,  add  to  the 
half  a pint  of  good  stock,  and  from  half  to  a pint  of  white 
wine,  a finely  chipped  onion,  a bay  leaf,  a little  muscat  nut 
pepper,  salt  and  clove.  Boil  25  minutes,  then  pass  it  through 
a sieve.  Put  the  fish  in  the  glasses  and  pour  the  sauce  over 
it.  Sterilize  40  minutes  ; temperature  ioo°  C.  (2120  F.). 

EELS. 

After  the  eels  are  skinned  make  the  following  sauce  with 
water,  salt,  vinegar,  onions,  peppercorns,  cloves,  a little 
lemon,  bay  leaves,  and  a little  carrot  ; cook  all  together 
till  it  does  not  taste  watery,  then  put  the  eel  into  a glass, 
pass  the  sauce  through  a sieve  and  pour  over  the  eel,  close 
the  glass,  and  let  it  sterilize  20  minutes  ; temperature  ioo°  C. 
(2120  F.). 
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Prepared  in  this  way  it  can  be  kept  a long  time,  and  can  be 
opened  and  re-sterilized,  but  the  second  time  not  for  more  than 
8 or  io  minutes. 

HERRING  SALAD. 

Put  three  herrings  in  water  for  12  hours,  changing  the  water 
very  often.  Skin,  bone  and  clean  them  ; then  cut  in  strips 

1 lb.  of  roasted  veal  and  half  lb.  of  ham  ; take  some  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  as  many  as  one  likes,  and  cut  them  in  the 
same  shape,  a stem  of  celery  cut  in  the  same  manner  ; chop 
up  15  walnuts,  6 sour  apples,  2 large  sour  gherkins,  several 
onions,  2 hard  boiled  eggs,  salt,  pepper  and  sugar  to  taste, 
mix  the  whole  well  together.  The  milts  of  herrings  should  be 
passed  through  vinegar,  add  a spoonful  of  cream,  1 of  mustard, 

2 of  melted  goose  fat,  and  all  gravies  which  one  has  left 
from  roasted  joints,  also  several  spoonfuls  of  stock  ; mix  all 
together,  but  in  doing  so  be  careful  not  to  break  the  pieces. 
Walnuts  and  stock  must  never  be  left  out.  Next  day  fill 
glasses  and  sterilize  40  minutes  ; temperature  ioo°  C. 
(212°  F.).  This  salad  will  keep  for  months  quite  fresh. 

CARP  IN  POLISH  SAUCE. 

After  the  carp  is  killed  it  should  be  cut  open,  after  being 
well  scaled,  and  the  blood  caught  in  a basin  and  mixed  with 
vinegar  ; then  cut  the  fish  in  pieces.  To  keep  them  a good 
shape  tie  them  up  with  cotton  ; put  sliced  onions,  quarters 
of  lemons,  (remove  the  pips),  parsley,  and  some  crust  of  bread, 
put  all  in  a pan,  add  plenty  of  liquid,  half  water,  half  sweet 
brown  beer,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  for  twenty  minutes  ; 
then  put  in  the  carp,  and  add  the  blood,  also  some  butter  if  the 
fish  is  not  very  fat.  The  fish  must  be  covered  with  the  liquid, 
the  pan  covered,  and  the  fish  must  boil  until  soft,  then  take 
it  up  on  a dish.  To  the  sauce,  which  should  be  sweet-sour, 
add  a little  pounded  ginger  steeped  in  boiling  water,  and  a 
glass  of  red  wine  ; boil  it  well.  Place  fish  in  a quart  glass 
and  cover  it  with  the  sauce.  Sterilize  25  minutes ; 

temperature  ioo°  C.  (2120  F.). 

CRAY  FISH. 

Only  use  tails  and  claws  of  these  fish,  which  must  be  boiled. 
These  put  into  the  glasses  with  a little  salt  and  water,  also 
a few  drops  of  lemon  juice.  Sterilize  40  minutes ; 
temperature  ioo°  C.  (212°  F.). 
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CRAB. 

Crabs  must  be  put  alive  into  very  salt  boiling  water  and 
cooked  ; then  allowed  to  cool.  The  claws  and  tails  must  be 
pressed  tight  into  the  glasses,  without  the  least  drop  of  water. 
Sterilize  them  40  minutes  ; temperature  ioo°  C (2120  F). 

GLASSES  WHICH  HAVE  NOT  CLOSED. 

If  it  is  found  when  removing  glasses  from  the  apparatus, 
that  one  is  not  hermetically  closed,  and  the  contents  still 
quite  good,  it  can  be  re-sterilized,  only  one  should  seek  to 
know  the  reason  why  it  has  not  closed  ; perhaps  the  cover  was 
not  put  on  straight ; or  the  edge  of  the  glass  was  chipped, 
or  band  not  perfect.  In  either  case,  the  defective  article 
must  be  changed.  Should  a glass  open  after  some  days, 
weeks  or  months,  the  fault  was  in  the  cooking.  Examine 
contents,  and  if  perfectly  good  they  can  be  sterilized  again, 
but  it  is  always  better  to  use  them  at  once. 

If  one  opens  a glass  and  takes  out  part  of  the  contents, 
the  remaining  portion  can  be  re-sterilized,  but  it  must  be  done 
at  once,  and  only  requires  20  minutes  with  temperature 
8o°  C.  (176°  F.)  to  ioo°  C.  (2 120  F.),  according  to  contents,  and 
in  such  cases,  glasses  of  different  sizes  can  be  sterilized 
together  as  the  time  required  for  cooking  is  so  short. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  STERILIZED  GLASSES. 

Wash  the  glasses  with  warm  water,  using  sponge  or  brush, 
and  dry  them  thoroughly  with  a cloth  before  they  are  put 
away. 

The  indiarubber  bands  must  be  quite  dry,  then  they  should 
be  labelled,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  overlooked,  which 
requires  to  be  done  often  during  the  first  4 weeks. 

Should  one  observe  that  the  liquid  in  a glass  changes  colour 
or  gets  thick,  they  must  look  and  see  if  there  is  a fault  in  the 
glass,  band,  or  cover,-' and  should  these  be  found  faultless, 
then  the  contents  of  glasses  had  been  insufficiently  sterilized. 
In  such  cases  the  contents  had  best  be  used  at  once  if  still 
good. 

The  glasses  can  be  kept  in  a cellar,  or  larder  provided  they 
do  not  get  frozen,  and  are  in  the  dark,  but  they  must  not  be 
kept  in  a damp  place,  as  the  bands  spoil.  The  glasses  can  be 
kept  for  years  if  required.  Some  have  already  been  kept 
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ten  years,  the  contents  of  which  are  still  quite  perfect,  as  we 
know  by  experience. 

OPENING  GLASSES. 

On  one  side  of  the  indiarubber  band  will  be  seen  a projection, 
viz.,  the  band  is  wider  on  the  one  side  as  will  be  seen  in 
diagram,  page  39  of  our  book  of  instructions.  This  broader 
piece  or  lap,  we  mark  by  the  ear.  In  order  to  open 
a glass  one  takes  hold  of  this  ear  of  the  band,  with  thumb 
and  forefinger,  begin  to  draw  it  round  gently,  the  glass 
will  then  open  with  a soft,  slight  hissing  noise. 

The  contents  of  an  opened  glass  may  be  kept  good  for  8 
days  in  winter,  and  from  2 to  3 in  summer,  in  a cool  place. 
So  that  no  dust  enters,  replace  the  band  and  glass  cover, 
which  can  be  put  on  upside  down,  but  if  a firmer  closing  is 
required,  replace  the  cover  of  glass  on  the  right  way,  and  put 
an  iron  on  it.  (K,  spring  illustration  II.) 

PACKING  AND  SENDING  FINISHED  GLASSES. 

It  often  happens  that  one  wishes  to  send  some  of  the 
sterilized  glasses  by  rail,  &c.  We  therefore  give  the  following 
instructions  about  packing,  etc. 

The  glasses  must  all  be  first  well  wrapped  in  paper,  soft 
newspapers  will  do,  then  have  a wooden  box  or  case,  lay 
a thick  bed  of  shavings  on  the  bottom  of  it,  on  this  put  in 
glasses,  then  fill  up  every  space,  very  tightly  and  well  pressed 
down  with  shaving,  around  and  above  the  glasses,  until  the 
case  be  filled  as  tight  as  possible  ; and  it  is  better  to  write 
on  cover,  “ This  Side  Up — Glass — With  Care.” 

It  is  quite  possible  to  pack  two  or  three  glasses  one  on  the 
other  in  cases,  if  plenty  of  shavings  are  pressed  between  the 
rows  of  glasses. 

CLEANING  AND  KEEPING  UTENSILS. 

The  indiarubber  bands,  which  can  be  employed  several 
times,  must  be  kept  quite  flat.  The  best  method  of  keeping 
them  in  good  condition,  is  to  put  them  on  a cardboard  roll  in 
a cool  place.  These,  as  well  as  the  glasses  and  glass  covers, 
should  be  well  washed  in  soda  water  before  being  put  away. 
All  metal  utensils  must  be  cleansed  with  hot  (boiling)  water 
and  soap,  after  which,  quite  clean  water  (without  soap  or 
soda),  should  be  used.  If  there  are  any  signs  of  rust,  use  a 
little  fat  on  the  spots. 
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Additions— 

Necessary  to  produce  good  flavoured  fruit,  21. 
Apparatus — 

Necessary  outlay  on,  5 ; required  for  conserving,  5,  7 : rules 
for  the  use  of,  ib. ; where  to  be  purchased,  ib. ; how  to 
use  it,  7,  8,  14 ; description  and  use  of,  13,  14  ; pro- 
tecting ring  for,  16. 

Apple  Jam — 

Recipe  for  making,  25. 

Apple  Rings — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  25. 

Apples— 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; short  recipe  for  the 
sterilization  of,  9 : how  to  preserve  the  colour  of,  21  ; 
recipe  for  conserving,  25. 

Apricots— 

Time  required  for  the  sterilization  of,  8 ; the  first  treat- 
ment of,  9 ; recipe  for  conserving,  24. 

Asparagus— 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8;  short  recipe  for  first 
treatment  of,  9 : glasses  required  for,  27  ; recipe  for 
conserving,  ib. 

Beans — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; short  recipe  for  first 
treatment  of,  9 ; recipe  for  conserving,  28. 

Beep  (Boiled) — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  30. 

Beet— 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; recipe  for  conserving,  29 
BERRIE3 — 

The  bottling  of,  21. 

Bilberries — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  23. 

Blackberries — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; recipe  for  conserving,  23 
Boiling  Glasses— 

Length  of  time  required  for,  18. 

Bottling  Fruit,  20,  21. 

Brawn — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8. 

Brushes — 

For  cleaning  glasses,  16. 

Brussels  Sprouts — 

Short  recipe  for  first  treatment  of,  10. 

Cabbage — 

Short  recipe  for  the  treatment  and  sterilization  of,  10. 


Carp — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  32. 

Carrots — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; short  recipe  for  treat- 
ment and  sterilization  of,  10;  recipe  for  conserving,  29. 
Cauliflowers— 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; short  recipe  for  treat- 
ment and  sterilization  of,  9 ; cause  of  its  strong  taste 
after  sterilization,  10  ; recipe  for  conserving,  28. 
Celery— 

Short  recipe  for  treatment  and  sterilization  of,  10  , recipe 
for  conserving,  29. 

Cherries — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  9 ; recipe  for  conserving,  23 
Cherries  (Morelia). 

Recipe  for  conserving,  24. 

Cleaning  and  Keeping  Utensils,  34. 

Colour  of  Preserves,  The — 

How  to  retain,  9. 

Compote — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8. 

Conserver,  The— 

Use  and  description  of,  13. 

Conserver  Model,  1902,  The — 

Description  and  use  of,  14. 

Conserving — 

The  necessary  apparatus  for,  5,  7 ; cost  of  the  apparatus 
5 ; general  rules  for,  20. 

Cooking- 

How  to  count  the  time  for,  14,  18. 

Cooking  Pan,  The — 13. 

Crab— 

Recipe  for  conserving,  33. 

Cranberries— 

Time  required  foi  sterilizing,  9. 

Cray  Fish— 

Recipe  for  conserving,  32. 

Cucumbers— 

Short  recipe  for  treatment  and  sterilization  of,  10. 
Currants — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; recipe  for  conserving, 

22. 

“ Divided  Cauliflowers  ”— 

Recipe  for  conserving,  28. 

Eels — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  31  ; explanations  for  beginners, 
7. 

Feeding  Bottles  for  Infants — 16. 

Seals  for,  ib. 

Fermentation — 

How  to  prevent  8 
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Fish — 

Glasses  to  be  used  for,  10 ; short  recipe  for  treatment 
and  sterilization  of,  ib.  ; recipes  for  conserving,  31  ; 
the  seasoning  of,  ib. 

Food  for  Conserving — 

Freshness  of  essential,  8. 

Food  left  after  a Meal — 

The  conserving  of,  11. 

French  Beans — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  28. 

Fruit— 

Requisites  for  preserving,  7 ; fruit  which  must  not  be 
boiled,  8 ; general  rules  for  conserving,  20  ; the  bottling 
of,  20,  21 ; additions  to,  21  ; recipes  for  conserving, 
22  to  27. 

Fruit  Syrups — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  9. 

Game  — 

Glasses  to  be  used  for,  10 ; short  recipe  for  treatment 
and  sterilization  of,  ib. ; recipe  for  conserving,  30. 

General  Rules  for  conserving,  20. 

German  Salade — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8. 

Gherkins— 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8. 

Glass  Brushes— 

For  cleaning  glasses,  16. 

Glasses  for  Conserving— 

How  to  clean  and  fill,  7,  14 ; how  to  keep  after  sterili- 
zation, 11 ; how  to  open,  ib.,  34;  the  treatment  of 
glasses  containing  sterilized  milk,  12  ; different  shapes 
of  glasses,  13 ; the  apparatus  in  which  a single  glass 
can  be  sterilized,  16  ; brushes  for  cleaning  glasses  and 
wooden  stick,  ib.  ; labels  for  glasses,  ib.;  process  of 
closing,  17 ; reason  for  boiling  a longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  contents,  18  ; the  quantities  to  be 
put  into,  18,  19  ; the  size  of,  19  ; the  time  required  for 
sterilizing  in  different  sized  glasses,  19  ; how  to  treat 
glasses  which  have  not  closed,  33 ; how  to  treat 
sterilized  glasses,  ib. ; how  to  pack  and  send  finished 
glasses,  34. 

Gooseberries — 

Short  recipe  for  first  treatment  and  sterilization  of,  9 ; 
recipe  for  conserving,  22. 

Grapes— 

Short  recipe  for  first  treatment  and  sterilization  of,  9. 

Herring  Salad— 

Recipe  for  conserving,  32. 

Hips  and  Haws  — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  27. 

Horseradish — 

Short  recipe  for  first  treatment  and  sterilization  of,  10. 
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Indiarubber  Bands — 

The  use  of,  7 ; the  preservation  of,  11. 

Infants — 

The  milk  for,  11,  12 ; how  to  sterilize  milk  for,  12  ; rules 
for  treatment  of  the  glasses  containing  sterilized  milk, 
12  ; proportions  of  milk  and  water  required,  12  ; table  of 
quantities  for  measuring  infants’  food,  13. 

Iron  Case,  for  pan,  16. 

Jellies — 

How  to  make,  10. 

Labels — 

For  glasses,  16. 

Leeks — 

Short  recipe  for  treatment  of,  10. 

Lettuce — 

Short  recipe  for  treatment  of,  10. 

Lobster — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  31. 

Meat — 

Glasses  to  be  used  for,  10  ; general  rules  for  treatment  of, 
20  ; recipes  for  conserving,  30,  31. 

Melons — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8. 

Milk- 

How  to  sterilize  milk  for  infants,  11,  12  ; rules  for  the 
preparation  and  use  of  milk  for  infants,  11,  12  ; treat- 
ment of  the  glasses  containing  the  milk,  12  ; propor- 
tions of  milk  and  water,  12  ; measurements  required  for 
infants,  13. 

Mushrooms— 

General  rules  for  conserving,  20 ; recipe  for  preserving 
and  conserving,  27,  30. 

Mutton  (roasted) — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  31. 

Nectarines— 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  9. 

Oatmeal  Water — 

The  preparation  of,  12. 

Onions — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8. 

Opening  Glasses,  34. 

Packing  and  Sending  Finished  Glasses,  34. 

Peaches — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; recipe  for  conserving, 
24. 

Pears — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; short  recipe  for  first 
treatment  and  sterilization  of,  9 ; how  to  preserve  their 
colour,  21 ; recipes  for  conserving,  25,  26. 
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Peas  (green) — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; short  recipe  for  first 
treatment  and  sterilization  of,  9 ; recipe  for  conserv- 
ing, 29. 

Pineapples — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8. 

Plum  Jam — 

Recipe  for,  24. 

Plums — 

Short  recipe  for  first  treatment  and  sterilization  of,  9 
recipe  for  conserving,  24. 

Poultry — 

Glasses  to  be  used  for,  10 ; recipe  for  conserving,  30. 
Preserving— 

The  method  of,  14,  27. 

Process  of  Sterilizing — 

Described,  17. 

Protecting  Ring — 

For  apparatus,  16. 

Quinces — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8, 

Raspberries— 

Recipe  for  conserving,  23. 

Recipes — 

For  conserving  fruits,  22  to  27  ; for  conserving  vegetables. 
27  to  30  ; for  conserving  meat,  game,  poultry,  and 
sausages,  30;  for  conserving  fish  and  shell-fish,  31. 
Recipes— Short,  9 
Rhubarb — 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; short  recipe  for  first 
treatment  and  sterilization  of,  10 ; recipe  for  con- 
serving, 26. 

Rhubarb  Jam — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  26. 

Rules  — 

Table  of  for  infants’  milk,  11  to  13  ; for  conserving,  20. 
Salads — 

Short  recipe  for  conserving,  10. 

Sausages — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  30. 

Seals— 

For  infants’  feeding  bottles,  16. 

Seasoning  of  fish,  31. 

Shell  Fish — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  31. 

Short  Recipes  for  sterilizing  food,  9. 

Spinach — 

Short  recipe  for  first  treatment  and  sterilization  of,  10. 
Sterilization — 

The  time  required  for,  8 ; short  recipes  for,  9 ; of  milk, 
11,  12;  use  and  description  of  the  apparatus  used  for, 
13,  14;;  need  of  adhering  to  the  time  required  for,  18. 
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Sterilized  Glasses— 

How  to  treat,  33. 

Stone  Fruit — 

The  bottling  of,  21. 

Strawberries— 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8 ; recipe  for  conserving, 


Sugar — 

The  quality  and  treatment  of  the  sugar  used  in  con- 
serving, 21. 

Syrups— 

Short  recipe  for  sterilizing,  9. 

Tomatoes— 

Recipe  for  conserving,  30. 

Trout — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  31. 

Utensils — 

Required  for  sterilizing,  5,  7,  15  ; the  cleaning  and  keep- 
ing of,  34. 

Veal — 

Recipe  for  conserving,  31. 

Vegetables — 

The  ingredients  necessary  for  preserving,  7 ; short 
recipes  for  conserving,  9,  10  ; the  treatment  of  in  a 
“ vegetable  steamer,”  15  ; rules  for  conserving,  20 ; 
how  to  preserve,  27. 

Vegetable  Steamer,  The  — 

Purpose  and  management  of,  15. 

Water  (in  which  food  is  cooked) — 

The  necessary  heat  of,  15,  20  ; the  necessity  of  keeping 
it  at  a given  temperature  when  sterilizing,  20. 
Whortleberries— 

Time  required  for  sterilizing,  8. 

Wooden  Stick — 

For  pushing  fruit  into  bottles,  16. 

Wood  Strawberries — 

Syrup  from,  22. 
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